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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. by them for whom it is prepared. This was the 


case with the disciples formerly, when it was 
said, “‘ Unto you it is given to know the myste- 
ries of God’s kingdom, but to the world in para- 
bles.” The true ministers go forth without scrip 
or purse, without depending on anything but the 
call to present service ; they do not think former 
experiences, nor yet the concurrence of their 
brethren and sisters, (the laying on of the hands 
of the elders, ) a sufficient qualification to officiate 
in the church; but have to wait for the fresh 
anointing if it may be afforded; if not they are 
silent, and wait on their Lord and Master girded, 
till He is served. And so godly jealous are these 
baptized servants of the honour of their Lord, 
that they neither look for nor receive wages of 
hire from any other hand but His; they are wil- 
ling to spend their own, and be spent in health 
and constitution, in His service, knowing that 
when He comes His reward of peace is with 
Him. 

After being near two years in this school of 
religious experience, in which I thought I had 
made some proficiency, and feeling a degree of 
justification to succeed the dispensation of con- 
demnation, which also had its glory, I thought 
the time was near at hand that I should be called 
upon to invite others to come and try for them- 
selves how good the Lord is to those that love 
and fear Him. In meetings I used at times to 
feel the Word of Life dwelling in my heart, and 
a flow of language living there, as if addressed 
to sundry states present, but dared not venture 
to utter it in words, and I do not recollect I felt 
any discouragement for not doing it. In manag- 
ing my outward business, in the garden and 
fields by myself, I sometimes have felt a living 
language in my heart as if I were addressing an 
assembly of people, and it used to begin so im- 
perceptibly to me, that it would be moving some 
minutes before I would turn my attention to it, 
and when I did, it increased so much as to 
bubble up like a spring and break me into tears, 
and left a sweet savour of peace and comfort be- 
hind. ‘These were I believe only the first fruits 
of the Spirit, and the ministration of preparation 
for the important work of the ministry, and 
which I fear some have mistaken for the work 
itself, and so have been born before the time, 
and have not been of that use and service to the 
church they were otherwise designed for. The 
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In some of those seasons of deep baptism be- 
fore related, it used to spread upon my mind that 
the Lord had aservice for me, to make use of me 
in His church and family, which brought a great 
fear over my mind lest Satan, (whose power in 
deceiving I was now measureably acquainted 
with) should put on the appearance of an angel 
of light [and deceive me,] and so I should be- 
come a yessel marred upon the wheel. The pre- 
paration of the heart in man, and the answer of 
the tongue in this arduous concern, must be of 
the Lord alone ; man must give up his wisdom, 
and his acquired knowledge must be submitted to 
Divine direction, and only such parts retained as 
Divine wisdom may see meet to make use of, al- 
though it may make us appear as fools to those 
who before thought otherwise of us. Yet this 
state is afforded us in mercy, to humble us, that 
we may depend upon nothing of our own, or of 
former knowledge of doctrines, unless we feel 
them renewed in the life and Spirit; that thereby 
all our fresh springs in and to service, may be ip 
Him our Head and holy high-priest. What hu- 
miliations are requisite to bring us to that stand- 
ard which God is pleased to teach of His ways! 
And how unwilling are too many to come up to 
this standard to be measured by it! But when 
His righteous judgments are in the earth, it is 
tuen, and then only, we are willing to learn 
righteousness. In this important engagement it 
may be said, He leadeth Israel as a flock, and 
bringeth them oftentimes into green pastures, 
and causeth them therein to lie down as at noon, 
This indeed is a great mystery which the world- 
ly-minded professor knoweth not, neither can, 
because it is only spiritually discerned, and 
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prophet Elijah (I believe) was tried with some- 
what of a similar dispensation in the Mount, but 
was mercifully saved from going forth, till he 
heard the still “small voice’’ distinetly inquiring 
of him what he did there? With some, the fire 
is too hot, and they flinch from the hour of His 
judgments before the vessel is fully burned ; 
these cannot contain the new wine, become leaky, 
and suffer it to run out and be spilt, to the injury 
of the family, and their own great hurt. Such 
should return again to the Potter’s house, be put 
upon the wheel and become as the passive clay, 
willing to be formed and fashioned into such ves- 
sels as the great Potter may see meet and fitting 
for His own use. These prospects to me of ser- 
vice died away, though I received much encour- 
agement from some Friends with whom I travel- 
ed in their service for Truth, as well as by letters 
from others, but they never caused me to exer- 
cise a gift I had not as yet received; I was ex- 
ceedingly jealous over myself, that I should not 
be a vessel marred on the wheel, therefore 
covering my head with my mantle, I waited for 
the still small voice, I believe full three years 
after, but in the meantime was not left comfort- 
less. The work of regeneration was going forward, 
and living experiences often fell to my lot in 
travelling, which was very frequent in this 
nation, but I think I never once declared them 
publicly. I kept carefully to meetings, save 
sickness preventing me, it was a duty impressed 
on my mind at an early period, and I think I 
can say I never suffered the cares of the world to 
stand in the way of it; and though I gave up 
many opportunities in which others amassed 
large property, yet when at liberty to make use 
of my time, I was diligent in my business, pro- 
cured a sufficiency for my family, and was ena- 
bled to entertain strangers who came to my 
house. 

But when the time was approaching that I 
should publicly tell to others what the Lord had 
done for my soul, it was preceded by a long and 
dreary wilderness travel, no dew nor rain, so that 
I was made willing in this encampment to sub- 
mit to anything, if the cloud might be removed 
from the tabernacle, and the bright flame once 
more appear as the signal to move on. Wonder- 
ful indeed are all the Lord’s ways, and past our 
finding out by even former experiences, only by 
standing still to see the salvation of God. In 
this depressed frame of mind I went to a neigh- 
bouring meeting where there were to be two 
women Friends from England. In the afternoon 
meeting, I felt the burden of the Word as a fire, 
and after resisting it a great part of the meeting, 
I stood up with these words which our blessed 


Lord used when he wept over Jerusalem, ‘ Oh ! | 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets,’ &c., and sat down in such peace as I 
think I never felt before, which continued the 
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northward, and did not speak again in public ¢, 
some weeks, till we came to Ballymurry, wher 
my mouth was again opened ina short testinyon, 
and in so great weakness that I often thousi, 
there was scarcely ever a child born in so weak . 
condition ; I was so long in finding my feet to be 
able to go alone, that for years after when | })., 
a concern to go abroad, I attached myself ,, 
some traveller, for I thought myself pretty secys, 
under their wing. In this weak state | as 
mercifully dealt with, for what was given m¢ . 
say would be repeated in my heart very many 
times before 1 could stand up to deliver jt. ay) 
the Friends with whom I travelled were qaj: 
easy with my company, so as to admit me yi). 
ingly.’ I can say I had a merciful and good Mas 
ter to serve, who condescended oftentimes to thy 
low estate of His servant, and bore with y» 
many infirmities.” 

In the year 1775, two female Friends being 
engaged in a religious visit to several provinces 
in Ireland, John Conran bore them company 
through a considerable portion of the joumey, 
While thus engaged he was sometimes thrown 
into company, which, though respectable, and 
apparently innocent, he found liable to introduce 
him into unprofitable conversation. Tis remark: 
on that subject may furnish some useful intima. 
tions, to serious and tender minds, of the danger 
they may sometimes incur, of losing their streng:h 
by too freely associating with those who, though 
apparently correct in their language and ¢e. 
meanour, have but little acquaintance with true 
spiritual religion. 

He remarks, “on this and other occasions, | 
have found myself very much weakened by being 
in mixed companies, especially those who hav: 
felt or known little of discipline in themselves; 
for I am ready to conceive, as it regards myself, 
that the conversation of such fastens upon me, 
and by giving way to it by degrees, and that al: 
most insensibly, 1 become in measure leavened 
into a like spirit, which is a cause of pain and 
disquiet to my mind—to feel disorder instead of 
stillness, which I esteem one of the safest habita- 
tions to dwell in. I hope this observation may 
be of use to me, and the effect produced a meru- 
ful warning to abstain from mixed companies, 
and from those whose minds have never beet 
regulated, and brought into some degree of order. 
as my strength in measure consists (when 1 
company) in remembering in whose presence | 
am, anc carefully to watch my lips, that my co0- 
versation may be known to be permitted to me, 
and to attend to the pointings in my mind fi 
that permission. When this is carefully atten- 
ed to, I am often in silence which I think gv 
strength, and when conversation is brought on 
this line, it is edifying, and ,leaves a savour © 
the mind that is refreshing. On the contrary, ! 
have experienced that a free conversation |" 








rest of the evening, under a solemn covering. I | moted by answering every question asked in such 
accompanied the said Friends in their journey ' mixed companies, leads the mind insensibly be 
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a 
yond the proper watch, into such a variety of 
subjects, the canvassing of which the well regu- 
jated mind has not any business with ; after such 
« conversation, I have felt myself reduced to 
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« Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’’” And whilst 
the course which she pursued could not fail to 
restrict, in some degree, her intercourse with the 
world, those with whom she still associated, (and 


weakness, confusion, and disorder, and at times) her circle continued to be a wide one,) appeared 


have been almost ready to faint in spirit. 
(To be continued.) 





Notice of Atick WALLER, of York, England, 
who died 6th mo. 25, 1850, aged 76 years. 


Of the childhood of our friend we know but 
little. Her parents were members of our reli- 
gious Society, and brought up their children in 
conformity with its practices. She was, at rather 
an early age, placed at the school for girls at 
York, which had, at that time, some peculiar 
advantages in regard to the religious and moral 
care of the pupils. But from this enclosure 
she was soon recalled, to be the companion of 
her invalid mother ; and at the early age of six- 
teen, when her beloved parent was removed by 
death, she took the charge of her father’s domes- 
tie concerns, and resided with him till her mar- 
riage with Benjamin Horner of York. 

Although the shortness of the period she re- 
mained at school might be disadvantageous to her 
in several respects, yet it is highly probable that, 
in her mother’s sick chamber, some impressions 
were made, and lessons learned, which were as 
seeds sown to bring forth fruit in a future day. 

Her husband’s circle of acquaintance was an 
extensive, and, in its character, a much varied 
one ; and, for some years, Alice Horner mingled 
much in gay society, occasionally frequenting, 
with her husband, places of amusement, espe- 
cially those in which music formed the chief at- 
traction. But during this period, in which she 
may be said to have lived to herself, she was not 
without compunctuous visitations; and as the 
responsibilities of a mother came upon her, she 
increasingly felt the seriousness of life, and the 
duty, as well as the privilege, of living to God, 
and being enabled to look unto Him as a Father 
and a Friend. 

These feelings appear to have gradually gained 
ascendency in mind, and her prevalent desire 
became, to be a Christian upon Christ’s own 
terms. She felt herself as one who had been for- 
given much, and therefore loved much,—striving 
to. be no more conformed to this world, but trans- 
formed by the renewing of her mind. Her con- 
science became not only enlightened, but tender; 
and yielding to what she believed to be her duty 
to God, she not only refrained from all the pub- 
lic amusements in which she had formerly taken 
pleasure, but acted in her associations with others, 
consistently with her views asa Friend. If in this 
strait path, walking much alone and inexpe- 
rienced in the way, she sometimes erred, we 

lieve it was rather on the side of decision, than 
on that of undue yielding. She seemed to live 
under a sense of that saying of the apostle, 





in general to estimate her motives; and many 
of them entertained an increased love and respect 
for her character; and He whom, above all 
things, she desired to serve, was pleased abun- 
dantly to comfort and strengthen her in all her 
trials. 

The death of her only daughter, at the age of 
nineteen, as well as that of her husband after a 
short illness, a few years subsequently, were 
close trials to her; but she bowed in humble sub- 
mission to these dispensations, and, under the 
chastening hand of the Lord, it became increas- 
ingly evident, that the “one thing needful” was 
steadily kept in her view. She was diligent in 
her attendance of our religious meetings, and 
often remarked that she had been permitted to 
find in them ‘a resting place to her soul.’ 

After her second marriage, with Robert Wal- 
ler, of Holdgate, near York, her health, which 
for a long time had not been strong, began more 
rapidly to decline, and at the death of her hus- 
band, after a long and protracted illness, she was 
so complete an invalid, as to be chiefly confined 
to her bed for many months together. This was 
a great trial upon her faith and patience ; but 
her hope and trust ia her Saviour’s love never 
forsook her, and often through her long illness, 
she was enabled to look forward with hope and 
joy to that time, when “absent from the body,’’ 
she should be “ present with the Lord.” 

Six months after her husband’s death, she was 
removed, in an invalid carriage, to the residence 
of her eldest son in Essex, whose house con- 
tinued to be her home the remainder of her 
days. In writing to a much beloved friend, 
from this quiet retreat, soon after her arrival, 
she remarks,—“ Every comfort and every in- 
dulgence is allotted to me by my attentive chil- 
dren. Oh what boundless demands upon my 
gratitude are thus poured forth. I would gladly 
hope not without a heartfelt acknowledgment. to 
that Almighty Giver, who is the author of all 
our manifold mercies. For all things I reve- 
rently thank my God and Saviour, remembering 
you my dear friends, whom I[ have left, with the 

truest affection.” To the same friend, who her- 
self was suffering from illness, she again writes, 
“Oh, dearest , how many of His dear chil- 
dren does the Lord keep long in the furnace, yet 
if he do but grant his presence there, and watch 
over the refining process he designs to be aceomn- 
plished, there ought to be no complaining, either 
of the length of time, or the severity of the ope- 
ration, but through all, the full fruits of resig- 
nation should be brought forth in perfection, to 
his praise and his glory. That so it maybe, my 
dear friend, forms a wish, on my own account as 
well as on thine, day by day. The time has ap- 
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peared long to me, that I have been required to 
lie under the rod, but when we measure time as 
did the apostle of old, and think of it as a vapour 
that quickly passeth away, or as a shadow that 
abideth not, we see that it is but for a little mo- 
ment that our chastening can endure. I cannot 
forbear beholding my day as far spent; but I 
do rejoice to see heaven as a place of rest for 
me,—yes, even for me! through the blood shed 
for my sins on Calvary’s Mount. This mercy 
in Christ Jesus, how precious it is to dwell 
upon.” 

Alice Waller loved the company of all those 
that loved the Lord Jesus, and especially the 
messengers of the Gospel were acceptable to her. 
On one occasion, when receiving a visit from a 
friend, whilst laid upon her bed of suffering, she, 
in great contrition, expressed her sense of her 
Heavenly Father’s love and mercy to her, a poor 
creature, adding, “I feel bound to tell of His 
marvellous goodness to me, even to me, by night 
and by day upon my bed, in seasons of trial I 
have been comforted by my Saviour’s presence.” 

In the beginning of the Sixth month, 1850, 
she became more poorly, and both herself and 
her children were impressed with the belief that 
her end was drawing near; on the 15th she 
passed a very trying day, but in the evening re- 
vived a little, and spoke most sweetly of the ful- 
ness and clearness of her hope, and her perfect 
confidence in the love and mercy of her God, 
extended to her for the sake of her beloved 
Saviour ; she was full of sweetness and affection 
to all around her, her heart overflowing with 
gratitude to God and man. “ Dear Hannah C. 
Backhouse,’ she remarked, “ visited me a short 
time before I came here, and she said, ‘ I believe 
Jesus has thrown his arm of everlasting love 
around thee, and is drawing thee nearer and 
nearer to himself, and He will draw thee nearer 
and nearer, till at last He will press thee into 
His bosom.’ It was a sweet message; I have 
often thought upon it since, and I now feel such 
close union of spirit with God, that I cannot 
doubt it is even so.”’ On the passage of Scrip- 
ture being repeated, “The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him,” 
she added, “ yes, and preserveth them.—‘ This 
poor man cried, and the Lord heard him and 
delivered him from all his troubles.’ The fear 
of the Lord has been my support for many years 
past.” And, on being reminded of that verse of 
Scripture, ‘Thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me,”’ she said, ‘‘ He has been my staff aud my 
rod in the dark valley of death, keeping my 
head above the waters, and he has given me hope 
full of immortality,—full of immortality ! and 
I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ; 
I humbly trust that such will be my portion.” 
She then remarked “It is just a week to-day 
since I began to be so very ill ;—strange conflict 
of the body, with the mind so perfectly tranquil, 
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‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace who. 
mind is stayed on thee.’ I have often — 
I heard the song of Moses and of the Lamb, a: 
I lay here in deep exhaustion.” At anothe: 
time she remarked, “I have often sinned, an) 
erred much, but I have One in heayen that 
pleadeth for me.” 

She hailed with much joy the arrival of a he. 
loved friend, and spoke of the event as filling up 
the only remaining desire she had on earth - 
their meeting was a season of mutual love ay) 
thanksgiving to the Lord. On Second day, the 
24th, she said, ‘I am so loosed from every thing 
below, as I could not have believed ;” and jy 
the evening expressed that she was so filled with 
thankfulness her heart was overflowing! She 
intimated her belief, When her room was made 
ready for the night, that it would be the last she 
should have to pass, and the next morning it 
became evident that she was rapidly sinking. |: 
was said to her that it was a long and trying 
travel, but she was near to a better land! when 
she quickly responded, ‘‘ Yes, Emanuel’s land:” 
and on its being remarked, “ The crown is nearly 
won ;”” she emphatically replied, ‘Oh, I wish it 
were on!” A short time after this, her redeemed 
spirit was liberated from the shackles of mor- 
tality, to be, we humbly believe, “ for ever with 
the Lord.” —Annual Monitor. 





We give publicity to the subjoined communica- 
tion from valued correspondent, as illustrative 
of the silent working of the divine spirit upon 
an honest and seeking minds. The effect, men- 
tioned near its close, of the perusal of “the 
snake in the grass,’ so different from what was 
intended, shows how powerfully our judgments 
are influenced by the state of our minds. While 
the clergyman could probably see, in the book 
in question, nothing but a correct exposition of 
the errors and heresies of the people whose cha- 
racters it professed to describe, a plain unsophis- 
ticated youth, honestly seeking for the truth 
wherever it might be found, could clearly per- 
ceive in the same production, the spirit of malice 
and falsehood. 

Baltimore, 6th mv. 9th, 1851. 


Esteemed Friend. 


A reminiscence having been preserved of my 
great grandfather, as related in a manuscript ac- 
count left by my grandmother, it occurred to me 
that it might afford some encouragement to the 
honest hearted who are seeking after Truth, and 
serve to illustrate among the many strong ev! 
dences we have left on record, the efficacy of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. I leave it to thy 
judgment, shouldst thou think proper to itro- 


in strong confirmation of the blessed promise, i duce it into the columns of Friends’ Review to 
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no particular offence, but he had considered the 
doctrine and life of that people, and they ap- 
peared to him to be more consistent with the 
lives and doctrine of Christ and his apostles. 
The minister told him they denied two of the 
main pillars of Christianity—baptism and the 
supper. My father said they owned the spirit- 
ual part, and he was fully convinced when that 
was attained, the outward was not necessary. 
He then asked what books of the Quakers he 
read that so deceived him, to which my father 
ansWered, that he had read none of their books, 
nor was he particularly acquainted with any of 
that people; neither had he mentioned his in- 
tention to any of them, though he had at times 
been at their meeting, so as to hear for himself 
what were their principles and doctrines ; but he 
thought it right to take leave of him before he 
opened his mind to any of them. This pleased 
the minister, and he said he was obliged to him 
for being so candid, and he hoped it was in his 
power to convince him of his error. Said he 
would lend him a book, and requested he would 
not speak with any of the Quakers until he had 
read that book, and returned it to him, to which 
he consented. It was ‘‘ The Snake in the grass.’’ 
My father returned it within two weeks, and told 
him, if he had not been fully satisfied before, 
that book would have convinced him, it was evi- 
dently so full of malicious aspersions and false- 
hoods. He took the book, and told him he was 
sorry for him, so they parted, and my father 
never went any more to hear him; but soon after 
opened his mind to a worthy Friend, a minis- 
ter, that he highly esteemed, with whom he was 
afterwards very intimate as long as the Friend 
lived ; who in his will left my father trustee for 
his children, which he faithfully discharged to 
their satisfaction.” 


et 
publish it, or the substance of it, as thou mayest 
think 















































proper. 
Thy sincere friend, J. K. 


“My father’s name was Thomas Reay. He 
was born near Dumfries in Scotland, but his pa- 
rents dying when he was young, he was removed 
to England at eleven years old, to live with an 
ynele in Alston Moor, who brought him up in 
the business of a linen draper, and in the reli- 
gious profession of the Presbyterians ; which he 
retained to the 18th year of his age. He was 
very conscientious from a child, remarkably so 
in speaking truth, and avoiding corrupt conver- 
sation, which gained the iove and respect of 
all who knew him. About the 15th year of his 

he was sometimes drawn by his companions, 
to play at cards for trifles; which was followed 
by remorse, and a resolution not to do so again ; 
but being enticed again, he complied as before, 
till at one time he was so smitten, while at play, 
that he rose up and went out. Being in the 
country, and moonlight, he walked to a distance 
and sat down, ruminating upon his weakness. 
Very low and discouraged, he besought the Lord 
to pardon him, and give him strength to with- 
stand the temptation in future. In this humble 
frame his mind was calmed, and that saying was 
sweetly brought before him, “ my e is suffi- 
cient for thee ;” and he felt joy in his heart, be- 
lieving that he should be helped. A query pass- 
ed through his mind, is not this the spirit the 
Quakers speak of? After this time he not only 
never joined in that diversion, but prevailed with 
some of his companions to decline it. He now 
began to step into Friends’ Meeting when it was 
convenient, and to mark their conduct, which he 
perceived to be more circumspect than those he 
professed with. He then attended to their doc- 
trine in those points wherein they differed from 
them, and carefully examined his Bible, and 
being sincere in his search after Trath for its 
own sake, he became clearly convinced of the 
principles of truth as held by Friends, which he 
kept to himself till about the 18th year of his 
age, when he told his uncle that he thought of 
leaving his Minister, and joining himself to the 
people called Quakers. This very muclr surprised 
and grieved his uncle; who used many arguments 
to dissuade him from it, and then desired he 
would talk with the minister upon the subject 
before he resolved. He told him he designed to 
inform him of his intention, and then mentioned | p 
the affair to one of his intimate friends, request- 
ing him to go with him to the minister. The 
young man was sorry he should think of such a 
change, but was glad to go with him, in hopes 
the minister would convince him of his error. 
When they came to the minister’s, my father 
said he was come to inform him that he thought 
of leaving him, and joining himself to the Qua- 
kers. The minister told him he wee not, and 
ueried, what had given him offence? He answered 





INCIDENTS DURING THE REBELLION IN IRE- 
LAND. 


About the time of the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion in Ireland, in 1798, as the state of pub- 
lic affairs was drawing nearer to a crisis, the 
situation of the Society of Friends, especially of 
those who resided in the vicinity of the contend- 
ing parties, was a subject of deep and awful so- 
licitude to its feeling members; and many indi- 
viduals had the efficacy of their religious princi- 
pnseree war, put, in various ways to severe 


Amongst these, a Friend, residing in the vil- 
lage of Ferns, in the county of Wexford, who is 
represented to have been constitutionally weak 
in body and timid in mind, had to endure a con- 
siderable share of close trials ; and, notwithstand- 
ing his natural infirmities, it appears that, in 
most cases, he was enabled to support his princi- 
ples with exemplary firmness. 

A party of militia being stationed at Ferns, 
the Earl of M , who commanded, came to 
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this Friend, and desired he would give up part 
of his house, which was then used as a store, for 
a guard-house for the soldiers. The requisition 
being sudden, the Friend was put to a stand 
what he should answer ; and, although he might 
have refused it on the ground of its being occu- 
pied as a store, yet, knowing that this inconveni- 
ence could be obviated, he was not easy to cloak 
the real cause of objection with any disguise 
or subterfuge. Considering, therefore, that this 
was a fit opportunity to lift up the standard of 
peace, and to bear his testimony against war, he 
honestly told the commander, ‘that the apart- 
ment he requested was occupied as a store ; but 
besides, that the purposes for which it was want- 
ed were such as he could not unite with, having 
a conscientious scruple against war, and every- 
thing connected with it.’ Upon this, the Earl 
of M grew very angry, and desired the 
soldiers who were with him to afford the Friend 
no protection, in case any disturbance should 
arise. ‘To this observation, the latter replied, 
‘that he hoped he should not trust to, or apply 
for military protection.’ The commander went 
away greatly displeased, and seemed to mark out 
this Friend as a disaffected person; so that he 
did not know how soon a prison might be his 
lot, especially as one of the militia-men who was 
quartered at his house for many weeks, and had 
his entertainment at free cost, propagated many 
false reports of him with respect to political mat- 
ters; so that his situation became more and 
more perilous in consequence. Some months af- 
ter this, the military began to act with great rigour 
towards those that were suspected of being Uni- 
ted Irishmen (rebels), burning their houses and 
stacks of corn, &c., and fastening caps besmear- 
ed with pitch upon their heads. They were 
preparing to burn a house of this description in 
the village of Ferns ; and the same Friend, feel- 
ing pity for the man’s wife and children, who 
would thus be deprived of a habitation, was in- 
duced to intercede with the commanding officer 
of the militia on their behalf; stating that he 
did not come to intermeddle between him and 
the suspected man, but, pitying the poor wife 
and children, he thought it would be hard treat- 
ment to deprive them of shelter and the means 
of subsistence, when the man was fully in his 
power, adding, ‘though Ae might be criminal, 
probably they were innocent of his crimes.’ 
During this expostulation, the officer became 
very warm in his temper, and charged the Qua- 
kers with meddling, in some cases, to prevent 
the execution of justice, when, in others, they 
would give no assistance to the Government. 

A short time after this, when the rebels got 
the ascendency in the town, this Friend was 
enabled to render the officer some important ser- 
vices; and, from the grateful acknowledgments 
expressed by the latter in return, he had the 
satisfaction of thinking that the prejudice of the 
officer was not only removed, but exchanged for 
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a feeling of friendship. This occurrence affyp). 
ed an interesting example of the blessed fruits os 
a peaceable conduct; the same individual usp, 
his influence alternately with those in power— 
an influence which nothing but an undeviatin, 
course of benevolence towards all his fellow crea, 
tures could give him—to intercede for the Oppres. 
sed and afflicted. 

On another occasion, the militia were prepar- 
ing to hang some suspected persons, for not de. 
livering up their weapons, and to fasten pitch 
caps on the heads of others. This Friend was 
fearful of being applied to for ropes, which he 
had for sale, as he could not be easy to sell then, 
for that purpose; and yet he saw that a refusal! 
might involve him in some dauger, as martial 
law had been proclaimed, and life and property 
were subjected to military discretion. However, 
when some of the military came to buy ropes and 
linen, he had the courage to refuse to sell what 
was intended to torment or destroy a fellow-crea- 
ture. The articles were accordingly, taken by 
ae and though payment was offered, he refus. 

It. 

This circumstance took place just before the 
general rising of the rebels in that part of the 
country; and, as it was probably known to some 
of his neighbours in the town of Ferns, he had 
reason to believe that, under the direction of 
Providence, it contributed to the preservation of 
himself and his family at that juncture. 

Observing that, in the evening of the next day, 
a melancholy silence prevailed, he inquired of a 
person if there was anything more than usual in 
prospect, and was told that the country people 
were collecting in large bodies. At this intelli- 
gence, a cloud of darkness, as he described it, 
overspread his mind, and ‘he was brought into a 
state of unutterable distress. He knew, indeed, 
that he had endeavoured to place his depen- 
dence on an Almighty Protector ; but the feel- 
ings natural to every human being possessed of a 
Christian, peaceable disposition, at the prospect 
of the gulf that was opening to thousands of his 
misguided fellow creatures, of the ruin and deso- 
lation about to fall upon his country, and of im- 
minent danger to himself and his family, pr0- 
duced for some hours a conflict of which he found 
it ¢mpossible to convey an adequate idea, and al- 
most beyond what he seemed able to endure. At 
midnight, the-town was filled with consternation. 
Guards and divisions of the army were placed in 
different quarters, and the Protestant inhabitants 
were in continual terror. He prevailed upon his 
family to retire to bed, but they could not sleep, 
yet they endeavoured to attain that solemn re- 
tirement of soul in which it is best prepared to 
meet the calamities of life, and to rely on the 
mercies and the power of Omnipotence. 

Early in the morning, while he was in much 
anxiety as to the event, a person whom he sup- 
posed to be one of the United Irishmen, came !- 
to the house and said, ‘ Let who may be killed 
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the Quakers will be spared.’ These words, tri- 
fing as they might appear, seemed to him, at 
the time, like the intimation given to Gideon, 
when he was listening to the man in the Midian- 
‘tes’ camp telling his dream to his fellow, which 
tended to dissapate his fears and to fix his confi- 
dence. He then felt his mind somewhat encou- 
raged to hope that their lives would be preserved. 

Oa that morning the scene was very awful : 
the houses and stacks of corn were in flames in 
every direction around them, some being set on 
fire by the yeomanry, and others by their ene- 
mies, so that between the two parties total devas- 
tation seemed to be at hand; the Protestant in- 
habitants were fleeing into the towns and vil- 
lages for safety, and the military guards under 
arms in all quarters; persons flying into town, 
having escaped from the hands of murderers in 
the country ; some of them wounded, and bring- 
ing the news of others that were slain. Proper- 
ty was then of little account; for it was every 
one’s concern to escape with life. 

Being informed that some of the fugitive 
Protestants were much in want of something to 
eat, the same Friend had victuals prepared, and 
sent to invite such to allay their hunger ; but it 
so happened that none of them came to partake 
of his hospitality. The scene now became chang- 
ed, though the prospect was still gloomy ; for in 
the evening the military left the town, and 
marched to Enniscorthy ; and, together with the 
army, not only the Protestants who came into 
Ferns for safety, but those who resided in the 
village. 

He was not aware of their departure till he 
observed that the place was almost depopulated. 
A state of things so opposite, though it was ac- 
companied with marks of desolation, gave, how- 
ever, a little time to contrast the quiet of peace 
with the alarms of war; and though short, it was 
looked upon as a favour. 

But in this interval of calm, his mind was not 
divested of painful suspenses, as to the issue, 
which continued till the next morning, when the 
town and neighbourhood became filled with an 
undisciplined and ungovernable multitude, con- 
sisting of many thousands of the United Irish- 
men, following the footsteps of the army, to En- 
niseorthy, and demolishing the houses of those 
called Loyalists and Orangemen ; for their own- 
ers were fled. 

His house was soon filled with these people : 
when, to his astonishment and humbling admira- 
tion, instead of the massacre he and his family 
had dreaded, they were met by caresses and 
marks of friendship; the insurgents declarin 
that they intended them no injury, but woul 
fight for them and protect them and put them in 
their bosoms; adding, that they required nothing 
but provisions. They seemed indeed to be in ex- 
treme want of something to eat, and the victuals 

which had been prepared for those they called 
enemies, were now ready for them ; when they 
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had therefore eaten up what was provided, they 
proceeded on their route to Enniscorthy. Soon 

after, in the direction of this town, which was 

about six miles distant, the columns of smoke 

could be seen rising from the burning houses; 

and in the evening some of the United men re- 

turned, with tidings that Enniscorthy was in 

their possession, and that their camp was fixed 

on Vinegar Hill, over the town. 

The next day, a man with a malicious expres- 
sion of countenance, and having a long spit in 
his hand, came to the Friend, and threatened to 
kill him for some alleged offence, saying, ‘ I have 
killed Turner’ (meaning a neighbouring magis- 
trate), ‘and have burned him in his own house, 
and now I will rack you as I please.’ The 
term rack was in common use during the re- 
bellion, to denote the entire demolition of the 
interior of the houses of those who were consid- 
ered enemies. The Friend expostulated with 
the man who had thus threatened him, and 
being joined by the persuasions of a neighbour, 
with much difficulty prevailed upon him to be 
quiet ; so that at length he parted in friendship. 

It is worthy of especial notice, as affording a 
striking instance of the weakness of human de- 
pendency, that the magistrate above alluded to 
as being burned in his own house, was the same 
who, with the clergyman of the parish, called 
upon this Friend about the commencement of 
the rebellion, and expostulated with his wife 
for his having destroyed his gun instead of giv- 
ing it up for the alleged purpose of defending the 
Loyalists against the fomenters and plotters of 
the rebellion, and for the preservation of himself 
and family. The Friend, however, putting his 
trust inan Almighty Protector, was preserved 
unhurt, whilst those who had remonstrated with 
him were murdered. The body of the clergy- 
man, with many others, was exposed for several 
days in the streets, where they were left to be 
eaten by the swine, till party rage had so far sub- 
sided as to embolden a few Friends to bury their 
remains.—LHancock’s Peace Exemplified. 





STEAM PROGRESS. 

The Pacific News, alluding to the progress of 
steam in the California region, says, that on the 
Ist of January last, forty-six steamers were en- 
gaged on the rivers, where eighteen months pre- 
vious not a single smoke-pipe was to be seen. 
The editor adds : 

* We have been reminded of owr progress in 
this one means of communication between differ- 
ent sections, by an examination of some statis- 
ties in regard to steamboats, in which we see it 
stated that in 1809 there was only one steamboat 
in the whole world! Now, who could count 
the number? They navigate the Nile, the Red 
Sea, the Ganges, the Clyde, the Hudson, the 
Ohio, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, and the golden- 
sanded Sacramento. America, Europe, Asia, 
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and Africa, exhibit in every steamboat a monu- 
ment of the progress of invention. In 1830, 
there were only thirty miles of locomotive rail- 
way in the world. Now, there are no less than 
ten thousand miles. America has no less than 
seven thousand miles, and will soon have ten 
thousand in operation. Massachusetts alone has 
more than one thousand, and Pennsylvania one 
thousand two hundred.” 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1851. 


We have inserted in the Review of this week, 
from a Philadelphia paper, an article respecting 
the connection between ignorance and crime, which 
would seem to show a greater agency on the part 
of neglected education, in the production of crime, 
than is usually attributed to it. 

One reason, if not the principal reason, why the 
criminal calendar is chiefly supplied from the un- 
educated class, may probably be that in this coun- 
try, and in England and Wales, the children who 
are left without education, or instructed only in the 
lowest elementary branches, are generally neglected 
in other respects. Few children, who are comfort- 
ably provided for in other particulars, are permit- 
ted to grow up without some portion of literary in- 
struction beyond reading and writing. Hence we 
may infer, that the ignorance of literature and 
science, which commonly marks the victim of 
criminal prosecutions, is rather the symptom than 
the cause of crime. Though there is little in the 
mere possession of knowledge, even of the more 
elevated kind, to counteract or restrain the vicious 
propensities of our nature, yet there is something 
in the discipline of all tolerably well regulated 
seminaries, which tends to curb those propensities, 
and to establish habits of self-control. Of course, 
those who in early life are accustomed to the dis- 
cipline of school, are likely to acquire, in addition 
to what they learn from books, some of the ele- 
ments of self-government, and some preparation for 
respectability in civil society. Though we find in- 
stances sometimes oceurring, of young persons, 
whose moral and religious, as well as literary edu- 
cation, had been grossly neglected, rising above 
the condition to which they were apparently 
doomed, and becoming conspicuous for virtue and 
usefulness in life; thus proving the sufficiency of 
divine grace when duly regarded; yet those in- 
stances are sufficiently rare to leave unimpeached 
the declaration, that it is education which forms 
the common mind. That education, however, is 
always in part self-imposed. The boy or the girl 
is unquestionably, in most cases, the man or the 
woman in miniature; and what education, con- 
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ferred by parents or guardians, or 8elf-imposej 
leaves the former, such the latter is apt to be, 

We are very liable to suppose that such yiols, 
tions of the rights of property, or of the peace of 
the community, as bring the actors under the eq». 
rections of criminal law, are the results of mo», 
vicious propensities than those by which the mas. 
of men are actuated. But this is not certainly ¢), 
case. Neglect of moral and religious instruction, 
and a want of the means of comfortable support, 
have undoubtedly driven many, who were not par. 
ticularly vicious, into courses which have gradually 
led to the higher class of crimes. While education, 
even as generally conducted, has an evident tep. 
dency, not only to establish habits of self-contro), 
and to supply a portion of knowledge which may 
be rendered available in providing for physical 
wants, it is not to be forgotten that the most mo. 
mentous part of education, and that which ope. 
rates most efficiently in the prevention of crime, js 
that which establishes sound and correct views of 
moral and religious obligation. This can probably 
be no where so effectually done as under the pa- 
rental roof. The example, and occasional precept 
of the parent, and the anxious care to check the 
sallies of vicious desires, make impressions on the 
youthful mind which are not easily erased, and 
which can scarcely be equalled in any other 
sphere. Seminaries, public and private, may un- 
questionably do much if properly conducted; and 
the more nearly they approximate to the true pa- 
rental economy, the more permanent good they are 
likely accomplish. The habits, however, if not the 
principles, of children, are in considerable degree 
moulded in very early life, and even before they 
have much experience of the economy of schools. 
It is therefore an object of interest, as an antidote 
to crime, that provision should be made, as exten- 
sively as practicable, for the accommodation and 
instruction of such children as are left without pa- 
rents or guardians, or whose parents are totally 
regardless of their duties. And the more closely 
the receptacles for this neglected class, whether 
schools or houses of refuge, assimilate to what the 
house of the parent ought to be, the more will the 
approaching age be secured against a succession of 
candidates for the penitentiary. 





We are informed that our friend Cordelia Bayes, 
of Great Britain, has been set at liberty by the 
proper meetings, to pay a religious visit to Friends 
on this side of the Atlantic, and may be expected 
here in a few weeks. 





In our last number, page 621, line 14 of first 
column, two letters were omitted, and the meaning 
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perverted. It ought to read, that re-vaccination 
after 15 years is useless. 





Dirp.—Of pulmonary consumption, on Seventh 
jay, the 12th of 4th month last, at her father’s re- 
cdence, near Paoli, Orange county, Indiana, Mar- 
rua, youngest daughter of John Towell, in the 20th 
vear of her age; a member of Lick Creek monthly 
Meeting. 

—, At his residence in Azalia, [ndiana, on the 
gith of 4th month last, of a lingering disease, 
AprjauaM Peastes, in the 74th year of his age; 
formerly of Peru, in New York, but for many years 
a member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting. 


—, On the 28th of last month, Exizasertn, 
daughter of Jacob Crew, in the 17th year of her 
age; a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, 
Belmont county, Ohio. This dear young Friend, 
though surrounded by much to make this life desi- 
rable, was mat enabled, as it is believed, to 
give up all for the Hope of an immortal crown, 





MODEL LODGING-HOUSES FOR THE WORKING- 
CLASSES. 


During the last few years, benevolent associa- 
tions have established lodging-houses for the 
working-classes, and more especially for the mi- 
gratory portion of them, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and other places in Scotland, 
with a marked degree of success, and palpably 
good results. We have adverted to the subject 
before; but that was at a time when such con- 
cerns were in their infancy. We are now able 
to show the fruits of an experience of several 
years, forming the strongest possible encourage- 
ment to the establishment of model lodging- 
houses for the working-classes in places where 
they have not yet been tried. 

In Edinburgh, the lodging-houses which re- 
ceived migratory labouring people were formerly 
of a most wretched character—dark, dirty, un- 
ventilated, affording miserable accommodations, 
and no separation of pure from impure; so that 
they were at once hotbeds of disease and of 
crime. In the attempt to correct or mitigate 
these evils by the establishment of model lodg- 
ing-houses, two things had to be kept in view; 
that the accommodation to be had at the new 
houses should be in all these respects better; and 
that the rates charged should at the same time 
be no higher. Nor was it lost sight of, that in 
order to be of any extensive or permanent benefit 
to the community, the latter element—cheapness 
—must be obtained by economy of management 
not by eleemosynary contributions. Unless such 
establishments were proved to be self-supportin 
and remunerative in a pecuniary view, they omni 
not be objects of imitation to the keepers of pri- 
vate lodging-houses. 

' A small sum (about £200) having been raised 
y ae the first of the Victoria Lodging- 
ae in Edinburgh (and it is believed the first 

of the kind in Great Britain) was opened at No. 
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85 West Port in September 1844. At first the 
lower part of the house only, with accommoda- 
tion for 18 lodgers, was fitted up; soon after 
another flat was added; and before the expiry of 
the first year, the whole accommodation which 
the house could afford (for 62 lodgers) was made 
use of. The rate of payment was fixed at three- 
pence per night (the seventh night gratis, being 
the usual charge in the lowest class of lodging- 
houses,) each bed being allowed to contain two 
persons. For sixpence any lodger can obtain 
exclusive use of a bed. During the first twelve 
months, the average number of lodgers was only 
12 per night, increasing very rapidly in the fol- 
lowing mouths to 30; and during the last six 
months of the second year rising to 46 per night 
—the total number of lodgers during the year 
having been 12,797. During the second year, 
the income derived from lodgers exceeded the 
current expenses by £17, which may be consid- 
ered fully equivalent to the interest on the origi- 
nal outlay in the purchase, and loss by tear and 
wear of furniture. The following, or third year, 
there was a surplus of nearly £58. During the 
same year (in August 1847,) a second model 
lodging-house was opened by the association at 
No. 115 Cowgate, capable of receiving 80 lodgers, 
in which, during the first year no fewer than 
21,278 persons obtained accommodation ; the re- 
sult being, that at the end of the year there was 
a surplus of income over expenditure, considera- 
bly exceeding £100; and during each of the two 
years which Save since elapsed, the surplus has 
been even greater. The success which had 
hitherto attended this undertaking, and the great 
anxiety expressed in many quarters that a house 
should be established where unmarried females 
might find special protection, led to the estab- 
lishment of a third Victoria Lodging-house, in 
No. 2 Merchant Street, for females and married 


persons—unmarried men being excluded; in 


which, during the first year, recently elapsed, 
accommodation has been afforded to 9223 per- 
sons. The extent of the influence of these estab- 
lishments will be seen in the annexed table, which 
shows the number of lodgers in each of the 
houses during the past year, besides about 2000 
children, for whom no charge is made :— 


Men. Women. Total. 


In West Port House, 18,853 952 19,805 
In Cowgate House, 25,367 25,367 
In Merchant Street House, 1,704 7,519 9,223 


Total, giving an aver- t ais 
age of 1046 weekly, 45,924 8,471 54,395 


Nothing bas yet been said of the nature of the 
accommodation to be found in these houses. 
Without entering into details, which are here 
impossible, they may be characterized as afford- 
ing sufficiency without luxury, and cleanliness 
with the absolute exclusion of all disorderly or 
apparently disreputable persons. In each of the 
houses the rooms are so numerous as to admit of 
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the classification of lodgers. The bedsteads are 
all of iron. The system of giving each lodger 
exclusive use of a bed has not yet been fully 
carried out in any of these houses; but it has 
been successfully practised in the Dundee Lodg- 
ing-house, and has been to some extent adopted 
in the Edinburgh houses; and its desirableness 


is fully admitted by those in the management of 


them. 
Each house is under the charge of a superin- 


tendent (upon whose efficiency much of the suc- 


cess of the undertaking has been found to de- 
pend,) and is subject to regulations framed by 


the committee of management, and strictly en- 
forced upon all lodgers; and in very few cases 


has difficulty been found in obtaining compliance 
with them, the absolute power of expulsion being 
sufficient to secure obedience. 

It is difficult to convey a just impression of the 
greatly-increased comfort, healthiness, and secu- 
rity afforded in these houses, without appearing 
to exaggerate. They will be much better under- 
stood by a visit, to which all interested in the 
matter are invited, and which will repay the 
trouble. One or two things, however, may be 
mentioned about these houses. While there 
have been now in all some 170,000 lodgers in 
them, hardly any cases of fever, cholera, or other 
infectious diseases, have occurred, although the 
houses are situated in localities very much ex- 
posed ; and wherever there has been any reason 
to suspect such disease, the patient has been at 
once removed to the hospital; so that in no sin- 
gle instance has disease been known to be propa- 
gated by means of them. In this respect the 
contrast between them and the ordinary lodging- 
houses which they aim at improving is very fa- 
vorable. Much in this respect is no doubt due 
to greater cleanliness and better ventilation. In 
reference to the security they afford, it may be 
mentioned, that the police are in the habit of di- 
recting to them any strangers or persons, especi- 
ally young females, requiring protection, who 
may be inquiring for lodgings; and that, in some 
instances, persons having died in the houses leav- 
ing money, it has been duly paid to their legal 
representatives. The protection afforded to 
morals and character can hardly be overstated, 
and that by a measure of control and by regula- 
tions which will be felt a burthen only by the 
disorderly or dissolute. 

When these establishments were set up, it was 
not intended that they should come in place of 
private lodging-houses, but that they should be 
the means of improving them, by enforcing a 
higher standard of comfort, order, and cleanli- 
ness ; and by showing that houses in all these 
respects so much better conducted than the great 
proportion of private houses, would be well fre- 
quented and receive a marked preference ; while 
at the same time, even under the less economical 
management of a public committee, with a paid 
superintendent, they would be able to maintain 
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themselves. The experiment has been emjp,,, 
ly successful ; and there is reason to belie ra 
the improving influence of these models js ,,. 
acting upon the other lodging-houses fo, 
working-classes. It was in the view of the cow. 
mittee to keep a register of such lodging-hoys., 
as shonld seem entitled to be recommended }, 
them, but they have not yet found this practic:. 
ble. 

One of the objects of the present paper js, 

call the attention of those who may be in circum. 
stances to establish such institutions, to 4, 
small pecuniary means which are required, aj 
to the facilities which are afforded by the exper. 
ence already had in their management. It |i, 
been already mentioned, that with a capital of 
about £200, the first of the Edinburgh house 
was set up, which more than repaid the curren: 
expenses at the end of the second year, Thy 
success in Aberdeen has been even more remark. 
able (in this respect nearly equalling that of the 
Cowgate house ;) for there, starting with the 
same capital, and the same nightly charge of 
threepence, at the end of the first year the com. 
mittee had in their hands a balance of no Jess 
than £32; the total number of lodgers during 
the year, having been 12,672. The experience 
at Dundee has been to the same effect. 
The following hint, how to set about the estab. 
lishment of a model lodging-house, may be takeu 
from the history of the Edinburgh West Por 
House. The locality being deemed a particular. 
ly desirable onc, on account of the number and 
badness of the lodgings in the district, a suitable 
house was found, with a sufficient number of 
rooms, and with immediate access from the 
street, and a lease of it taken for ten years, ata 
rent of £25. It was thoroughly cleaned from 
top to bottom, and supplied with gas and water; 
considerable alterations being made on the lowest 
flat, so as to obtain an ample kitchen (all their 
meals being cooked by the lodgers for themselves) 
and a washing-house. No alterations were found 
to be necessary in the upper flats beyond putting 
all in good repair, cleaning, and affording the 
means of better ventilation. Each room was 
then supplied with as many iron bedsteads, and 
sufficient bedding for each, as were thought con- 
venient, and with chairs ; very little other furu'- 
ture being necessary. The kitchen having deet 
supplied with all the necessary utensils, &c., and 
above all, the services of a trustworthy and efi- 
cient superintendent having been secured, tle 
house was ready for the reception of lodgers ; 0! 
which notice was given by affixing a very prom: 
nent signboard, on which was painted ‘ Victoria 
ey ee what results has been al- 
ready shown. 

Two books are kept by the superintendent, 11 
one of which he enters, each night, the name 0 
every lodger in the house; the other being ® 
cash-book, in which are entered all the sums rv 
ceived and disbursed. 
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Those for whose use they were designed, are in 
the habit of expressing very cordially their sense 
of the benefit thus conferred, and the general pro- 
sety of demeanour observed by the inmates is 
highly commendable. By all means let them 
rosper, until they shall become superfluous 
through-their very efficiency ! 

This must be looked to, however, as but a very 
joubtful event ; the immediate interest of having 
the house ful? proving too strong a temptation to 
be out-weighed, in the minds of the keepers of the 
lower class of lodgings, by higher and more dis- 
tant considerations. It is difficult to induce such 

rsons to enforce in their houses regulations 
which have the effect of excluding the proiligate 
and the disorderly ; and much time will probably 
be required before the salutary influence of the 
model houses shall have worked down to so low 
alevel. Until then, at least, they will still be 
necessary. — Cham. Ed Jour. 





EDUCATION vs. CRIME. 


A recent correspondent of the Toronto Globe, 
in discussing the general question of Free Schools, 
adduces the following striking statistics relating 
to the comparative education of criminals. He 
observes -— 

The following interesting statistics, showing 
the moral power of instruction, are extractad from 
the Journal of the Statistical Society, published 
in London, and though they are somewhat start- 
ling, their accuracy may be relied on, for when- 
ever the correctness of the returns admitted a 
doubt, they were referred back to the prisons, for 
the signature of the chaplain. Taking all the 
counties of England and Wales, from 1836 to 
1847, a period of 11 years, more than half those 
counties fail to furnish a single accusation against 
any person educated beyond reading and writ- 
ing — 

The annual average of accusations in 


the counties was, 25,412 
Do. of persons educated beyond reading 

and writing, 106 
Proportion of accusations to the male 

population,—total, lin 370 


Of males educated beyond reading and 

| Writing, lin 76,227 

Proportion of accusations to the female 
population,—total, 1 in 1,680 

Of females educated beyond reading 
and writing, 1 in 2,034,183 

In the year 1845, twenty-two counties, 
comprising a population of 11,183,718 

Furnished convicts, educated beyond 


reading and writing, 45 
Thirty counties, comprising a population 
of 4,728,039 


Furnished convicts educated beyond 
reading and writing, : 
The returns for 1846 give the same results, 
and in 15 English counties no person educated 
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beyond reading and writing was convicted in 
either 1845 or 1846. It would be difficult to 
believe upon less reliable testimony, that in the 
county of Middlesex, including London, there 
should have been no more than 3 educated per- 
sons convicted of crime in 1845, and only one in 
1846; and these offences were slight, for one of 
the three convicted in 1845 was discharged, and 
another was fined only one shilling for assault. 
During 1845 and 1846, the number of charges 
against boys under 15 years of age, was 3,189, 
and not one of these appears to have been edu- 
cated beyond reading and writing. Now, if we 
take into consideration the expenses entailed on 
the community in the prosecution and safe keep- 
ing of these criminals, together with the amount 
of property stolen and destroyed, the sum would 
be enormous. One instance will show this. Mr. 
Sergeant Adams stated at Middlesex Sessions of 
1847, that during 1846 there were 
Convicted in his Court -~— - 
Property stolen, worth - — - - 
Cost of maintaining the prisoners, 


boys, 520 

£540 

- £1,300 

Total approximate loss to the community, £1,860 

besides the hundreds of cases not known.— 
Ph dadelph ia In qu (rere 








LIVES AND CARGOES. 

A short time ago, a vessel, crowded with pas- 
sengers, was wrecked in the night, on the end of 
the Goodwin Sands ; and a little after daybreak 
another vessel, laden with a cargo of tin in sheets, 
copper in tiles and cakes, and lead in pigs, was 

| wrecked at the other end of the sands. They 

were both descried by the glasses of sailors 
ashore, on the look out; and, though the wind 
was still blowing a gale, and the sea running 
high and wild, a crew of seamen put off in the 
life-boat from Broadstairs, determined to risk 
their lives in an attempt to reach one of the 
vessels. They took their course towards the 
vessel crowded with passengers, and which had 
been first wrecked. Soon afterwards, a second 
boat, from another station, was launched into 
the bursting waves, and made its perilous way 
towards the other vessel, laden with the cargo 
of sheet tin, tiles and cakes of copper, and pigs 
of lead. 

The crew of the first life-boat managed to 
reach the vessel; and by the numbers that 
crowded the deck, all erying out and praying to 
be saved, the boatmen immediately saw that 
there was a good deal more rough work chalked 
out for them. Two or three “trips,” and the 
co operation of their mates ashore, would be 
necessary to save so many lives. They made up 
their minds to the task, and at once took as 
many as they could, landed them safely at 
Broadstairs, and then buffetted their way back 
to the same vessel again, the sea often running 
clean over men and boat. This they repeated, 
a second life-boat from Broadstairs joining them 
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in the exploit; and im the course of the day, stairs, and, at this time, a gale of Wind ws. 
they succeeded in taking off every soul on board, | blowing from the northeast, which always aoa 
and bringing them safely ashore. The vessel | a terrific sea. The life-boat was soon [aun¢, 3 
also had a number of casks of butter and lard in | and eight young men volunteered to risk theis 
her hold, which the captain had ordered up on | lives in an attempt to save the crew, if possible 
deck, all ready; but, if the boatmen had taken | It was evident to them, at first sight, tha the 
these, they must have saved two or three lives | vessel was doomed to destruction, as the sea ys, 
less for each cask, according to weight, so the | making a complete breach over her, and vin, 
butter and lard were left to perish. half-mast high. Be it clearly understood ‘t),: 
The crew of the boat that made its way to the | as the men saw that the vessel was sure ty » 
other vessel, at the furthermost end of the sands, | down very speedily, their gallant venture y,. 
found that although there were but few lives to | not for cargo and profit, but to save life at th, 
save, (only the captain, mate, and two “hands,”’) | peril of their own. 
there was a valuable cargo. No wild and un-; The men were provided with Ayckbum, 
manageable passengers, desperate men, half | “life-belts,” in case of being swept off into thp 
frantic women, screaming children, all very diffi- | sea; and, as events turned out, it was very fi. 
cult to get into the boat, and yet more difficult | tunate for two of them that they had such assis. 
to prevent from leaping down into her in a| ance in being kept on the surface. 
crowd that would capsize or sink her,—but four| In about an hour from the time of starting 
seamen, who assisted them in getting out of the | the crew of the life-boat neared the vessel, and 
hold cases of placid sheet-tin, patient tiles of| having weathered her, they quickly made up 
copper, imperturbable, solid cakes and docile | their minds that the only chance of saving them 
pigs of lead. They also found a mine of penny-| would be to run through the heavy sea anj 
pieces, in the shape of casks of copper nails, and | board her. This wasa daring expedient, and the 
a thousand copper bolts. They made their way | first sea made a rush clean over them, men and 
back with as much as they could safely carry, | boat; but the boat rose like a wild duck out of 
and shortly afterwards returned with two other | the foam, and the crew getting her under the 
boats. They persevered till they had got out lee of the vessel, two of them succeeded in get. 
nearly all the cargo, and carried it safely ashore. | ting on board of her. Seven of the crew were 
Now comes the question of remuneration for | rescued and stowed safely in the life-boat; but 
these two parties of bold sailors, and the wise | the captain and two men actually refused to 
condition of maritime laws in these very import- | leave the vessel. 
ant cases. The sailors who had assisted in mov-| In vain did the two gallant fellows from the 
ing the sheet-tin, the tiles, and cakes, and casks, | shore endeavour to persuade them—they per- 
and bolts of copper, and the pigs of lead, received, | sisted in remaining; and while this was going 
each man, twenty pounds in the current coin of | forward, the life-boat broke adrift from the ves 
the realm ; and the sailors who had risked their | sel’s side. The two of the crew still on board, 
lives in saving the crowd of passengers in the | seeing clearly that their only chance was to re- 
other vessel, (having no lawful claim to anything | gain the boat, leaped over into the surging waves 
for only saving human lives,) received, by spe-| and made every effort to swim towards her. In 
cial subscription and consideration, half a crown | this most precarious attempt they were fortunate 
each! Had they saved the casks of butter and | enough to succeed. The crew of the life-boat 
lard, that would have given them a legitimate | made several efforts to return to the vessel, but 
claim to salvage; as it was, they had no claim | they could not near her again. In half an hour 
at all. It should be added that the sailors knew | she heeled over on her beam-ends, and the cap- 
this at the time. tain and his two men, who had refused to leave 
Coast sailors are always well aware of the in-| her, were seen to perish in the rigging. 
human condition of the law in this respect;| We are now come to a very weighty matter. 
sometimes, their nevessities urging, and a great | Where is the reward which these gallant fellows 
occasion tempting them, they abandonthe saving | ought to claim for such a service? Nowhere. 
of life for the preservation of property, accord-| They have no claim. If they had saved leather 
ing to the direct teaching of the law; but, in| or cheese, tobacco or bacon, there would have 
general, they will never see any fellow-creatures | been a positive claim ; but as it was only human 
perish, if risking their own lives, without hope | life, there is nothing. A “ subscription has since 
or chance of reward, can preserve others. been originated ;” but this is entirely a matter 
A striking instauce—one of the many that| of private or local good feeling, and, however 
take place every year on different parts of the | excellent in itself, this is not the precarious way 
British coast recently occurred at Broad-|in which the due reward of such services ought 
stairs. to be left. Nobody for one instant can think so. 
The “ Mary White,” of London, on her first] Now that the government is contemplating 
voyage, was wrecked on the northwest part of | the establishment of regular life-boat stations * 
the Goodwin Sands, on the sixth instant. The | different parts of the coast, it is to be boped 
yessel was deseried, at daybreak, from Broad-! (ought it not to be demanded ?) that the que> 
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- of reward should be remodified with some | fat and marrow; which, when cold, is skimmed 
jtle consideration for the value of human life, | off, and mixed with an equal quantity of tar to 
with casks of butter, bales of lea-| make the composition necessary to grease earri- 


ther, casks of copper, or pigs of lead.—Late|age wheels. Or, 2dly, they are sold to the 


Paper. 





USES OF A DEAD HORSE. 
BY THOS. COOPER. 

In the hot summer of the year 1780, ( the 
«immer of the memorable Lord George Gordon 
Riots,) I attended, during the long vacation of 
the colleges at Oxford, a course of anatomical 
isctures under Mr. Sheldon, (who afterward pub- 
lished on the anatomy of the lymphatic system. ) 
After that course, I, with several other anatom- 


manufacturers of volatile alkali, who make spirit 
of hartshorn, and sal ammoniae out of them, by 
distilling in large iron cylinders. The bones 
thas boiled down, used in my time, to be sent 
back again toasteam mill near St. John’s, Clerk- 
euwell, where they were ground into a coarse 
powder, and sold as a top dressing for grain 
crops.— Emporium of Arts and Sciences. 








A YOUNG GIDEON, 
A boy belonging to one of the schools estab- 


‘eal students, attended veterinary dissections at | lished by the missionaries in the South Seas, had 
s repository for dead horses, in St. John’s, Clerk- | heard so much of the sin and folly of idolatry, 
eawell. 1 there was taught how usefully the | that his confidence in idols was shaken, and he 
meanest and most trifling articles might be em-| longed to know for a certainty whether the 
loyed under the direction of scientific skill : and | images he had been accustomed to worship were 
[have from that time ceased to wonder at the | really possessed of power or not. One day his 
re-eminence in manufactures which the English | father and mother went out, and left him at 
have obtained, who so well know the value of} home alone. He had spent some time in read- 
siving and of using, what the negligent igno-|ing his tasks, and thinking over what he had 
rance of foreign artists would abandon as worth- | been taught at school the day before. At last 
less. We have a tolerably good poem on the |an idea came into his mind that it would be a 
life and death of a blood horse, “ The high met- | good thing to burn the idols. He was, however, 
tled racer,” tracing his progress from being the | afraid, partly on account of his parents, and 
favourite of the turf, through all the grades of | partly from the dread he had of offending the 
hardships, till he is worn out with hunger, la- | gods, and bringing down upon him swift destruc- 
bour and blows, in the cart of the scavenger; I | tion. In this difficulty he knelt down, and en- 
fear a faithful account, not much to the credit of | treated the God of the Christians to take care ‘of 
British humanity. I will now trace the progress | him and help him. He then rose and taking 
ofa dead horse through all the stages of his | up one of the smallest idols, he put it on the 
posthumous utility, greatly to the credit of the | fire; the flames kindled about it, and in a short 
skill and frugality of that most ingenious people, | time not a vestige of it remained. ‘I'he terrified 
as economical manufacturers. child looked on with astonishment; but no 
A gentleman’s horse dies. The routine of | sooner was the first consumed than he threw on 
disposing of the dead animal, is this: another, and another, and another, till, like 
He is sent to the saddler, who gives credit for | Gideon of old, he had thoroughly cleansed his 
him at a guinea. The saddler gives notice to | father’s house. When, however, the flames had 
the currier, who has the horse conveyed to some | subsided, and all was over, the boy became 
repository for dead horses ; where he is skinned, | alarmed at his own temerity. He had no more 
and the currier takes away the skin, leaving the | fear of the gods of wood and of stone, but he 
carcase. The skin, is depiled by lime, drest and | trembled at the thought of what his father might 
tanned in the usual way: the offal of the skin | say, and he was half inclined to repent of his 
cut off by the currier is sold to the glue maker: |rashness. In this extremity he shut up the 
the offal of the leather during the process ‘of tan- | dwelling, and went into the woods; and there, 
ning, is laid by and sold to the makers of snuff- |in the best way he could, he devoted himself to 
boxes, &c. the Almighty, promising that if He would be- 
The dead horse, is a subject for dissection to | friend him and be his God, he would serve Him 
young students in comparative anatomy, who | all the days of his life. While he was there, 
pay for the license of going to the repository, a | his father and mother returned, and missing at 
guinea a quarter. The flesh is then cut off, | once the idols and the boy, they feared that 
broiled, and sold to people who hawk it about | some spirit had come and taken them away to- 
the streets of London in wheel-barrows, as cats’ | gether. As soon as they could recover them- 
meat and dogs’ meat, at 14d. per Ib. selves a little, they went to the missionary, and 
_ The hoofs are sold to the makers of Prus-| asked him if he knew anything about their son. 
san blue. The bones are sold to two descrip-| He said he did not; but, suspecting what had 
tons of manufacturers: Ist. To the makers | been done, he offered to accompany them and 
of cart-grease, who reside at the outskirts of| find him out. After going in various directions, 
London, and boil the bones for the sake of the they bent their steps to the wood, and there, at 
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some distance, under the shadow of a large tree, , fish who were every now 


they saw the lad kneeling in prayer. The pa- 
rents were so thankful to see him again, and to 
find that not a hair of his head had been hurt, 
that they forgot their rebukes, were persuaded 
to renounce their heathenish customs, and hence- 
forth gave themselves up to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. The boy, encouraged by the 
Divine goodness, was confirmed in the resolution 
to be the Lord’s, and afterward became a zeal- 
ous teacher in the schools, and a preacher of the 
gospel among his brethren.—S. S. Penny Mag. 





THE EASTERN CROCODILE. 


In the summer 1846, I was sojourning on the 
banks of the Rohan, a small stream in one of the 
northwestern provinces of India. Here I first 
became acquainted with the Mugger, or Indian 
crocodile. 

One day, while paddling up the Rohan I saw 
what appeared to be a half-burned log of wood 
lying on a sand-bank. I paddled close up to it. 
To my astonishment, it proved to be ahuge rep- 
tile. The old stories of dragons, griffins, and 
monsters seemed no longer fables; the specula- 
tions of geologists concerning, mososaurians, 
hylesaurians, and plesiosaurians, were no long- 
er dreams. There, in all his scaly magnificence, 
was a real saurian, nearly eighteen feet long. 
For a while I stood gazing at this, to me, new 
fellow-citizen of the world, and speculating on 
his mental constitution. The monster was, or 
pretended to be, asleep. 

So making a splash with my paddle, I wakened 
him. He instantly started up, and opened, what 
appeared—what indeed proved to be—an enlarged 
man-trap ; disclosing a red, slimy cavern within, 
fringed with great conical fangs. He closed it with 
a snap that made me shudder, and then plunged 
into the water, his eyes glaring with hate and de- 
fiance. 

Some days after I had made this new acquaint- 
ance, I was sitting at home talking with my bro- 
ther, when a native woman came crying and 
screaming to the bungalow door, tearing her 
hair out in handfuls ; she got down on the veranda 
floor and struck her head against it, as if she 
really meant to dash her brains out. A crowd, 
of other women stood at a short distance, crying 
and lamenting as if they were frantic. What 
is the matter? Ilalf-a-dozen voices made an- 
swer in a discordant chorus, that while the poor 
woman was washing her clothes by the river 
side, her child—an infant about a year old—had 
been seized and swallowed by a Mugger. Al- 
though convinced that aid was now impossible, 
we took our guns and hastened to the spot where 
the accident happened; but all was still there, 
not a wavelet disturbed the surface of the 
stream. 

One day I was sitting on the high bank of the 
river, taking snap shots with my gun at the large 
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and then leaping ons . 
the water. A favorite spaniel was bringing . 
fish out of the water that [ had pit. Tb | 
swum already half way across the stream a 
the water about six yards below her became «, 
denly disturbed: and to my horror, up 
the head and open jaws of an enormous 
The dog gave a loud shriek, and sprang bay... 
of the water. The Mugger swam rapidly a 
had got within a yard of his intended Ye, 
when I raised my gun, and took aim at the mo, 
ster’s head. A thud, a splash, a bubble, ay). 
dusky red streak in the water, was all tha , = 
sued. Presently, however, Juno’s glossy black 
head emerged from the water; and, to my de. 
light, began to make rapid progress towards mo. 
and landed safely. The poor brute, wet ap; 
shivering, coiled herself at my feet, with he 
bright hazel eyes fixed on mine with inefyh 
satisfaction. 

Just as the “rains” were beginning, my neigh 
bour, Mr. Hall, sent me word that he intende 
paying me a short visit; and requested me 4 
send a syce (groom,) with a saddle-horse, to mee: 
him at a certain place on the road. The sye», 
Sidhoo, was a smart, open-chested, sinewy-lin}. 
ed little fellow, a perfect model of a biped race 
He could run—as is the custom of the Eas 
alongside his horse at a pace of seven or cight 
miles an hour, for a length of time that woull 
astonish the best English pedestrian I ever hear! 
of. 
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Towards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to tle 
bungalow, dripping with water, and covered with 
mud. 

As soon as he got inside, he said in answer t 
my bantering about his “ spill’ — 

‘“‘T am in no humor for jesting. 
lost 1” 

‘“‘ Drowned ?” 

“No; eaten !—by an enormous crocodile:” 

He added that on arriving at a small nul 
about two miles off, he found it so much swolles 
by rain, that he had to swim his horse across", 
holding one end of the cord which Sidhoo, 1 
common with most Hindoos, wore coiled, rouné 
his waist, and which was’ used in pulling water 
from the deep wells of the country. Hall g 
safely across, and then commenced pulling Si 
hoo over by means of the cord. The black face. 
with the white teeth and turban, were bobbin: 
above the muddy water, when all at once tle 
groom threw up his arms, gave a loud shriek, 
and sank below the surface. Mr. Hall, wh 
had doubled the cord round his hand, was drig 
ged into the water; where he got a momenta’) 
glimpse of the long serrated tail of a Muggt’ 
lashing the water a short way abead of him. A. 
was now still. Only Sidhoo’s turban was t te 
seen floating loosely, a considerably way 4o™° 
the stream. ch 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village, 
and Sidhoo’s fate was soon made known to bss 
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. and in a short time she came crying and 
eet ho the bungalow, and laid her aaa 
whild at our friend’s feet. The tears glistened 
‘a the poor fellow’s 7 as he tried to soothe 
and console her; which he did by promising to 
rovide for her and her children. 

The next day, after breakfast, I was showing 
my visitor a galvanic blasting apparatus, lately 
received Sen Rage, for blowing up the snags 
(stumps of trees) which obstruct the navigation 
of the river. I was explaining its mode of ac- 
tion to him, when he suddenly interrupted me— 

“The very thing! Instead of snags, why not 
blow up the Muggers?” 

l confessed that there could be no reason why 
we should not blast the Muggers. The difficul- 
ty was only how to manage it; yet the more we 
talked of it, the more feasible did the scheme 


appear. 

had observed, when blasting the snags, that 
the concussion produced by the discharge had 
the effect of killing all the fish within a range of 
some twenty or thirty yards. After every ex- 
plosion, they were found in great numbers, float- 
ing on the surface of the water with their bel- 
lies uppermost. It now occurred to me, that if 
we could only get within a moderate distance of 
the Mugger, if we did not blow him to pieces, 
we would at all events give hima shock that 
would rather astonish him. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE LOCUSTS. 


The Germantown Telegraph says that the 
Locusts are just now as busy as bees, and sing- 
ing from morning till night, and the editor adds 
these interesting particulars : 


“The females, in the midst of this universal 
concert, are busy laying their eggs, each one 
depositing a large number. The apple, pear, 
and peach twigs, and currant stalks, of last year’s 
growth, are usually selected for this purpose ; 
perforations are made in them, by a long, hard, 
stationary substance, similar in appearance to a 
sting, which starts from the centre of the under 
part of the body, projecting rearward, and which 
1s concealed along the body except when the 
insects are perforating the branches with it—an 
operation which they perform with mechanical 
skill, The females, only, are armed with this 
singular tool, and it is this which is by many 
pronounced its sting. We are certain, however, 
that they do not use it as a weapon of defence, 
and that the persons who have been injured by 
it, have accidentally struck against it. It is as 
sharp and as hard almost as the point of a pin. 

“These perforations are made nearly to the 
heart of the branch, the wood being walbeahid, 
or ground, until it is quite fine and soft, but not 
detached—into the bottom of which their eggs 
‘re very regularly and compactly deposited, in a 
"ingle layer, from two to four inches long, nicely 
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lapping over each other, like the scales of a fish. 
The egg is perfectly white, about a sixteenth of 
an inch in length, having a hard, smooth shell, 
which cracks on being pressed, the whole being 
completely buried between the bark and the 
heart of the twig—at one point even penetrating 
the heart. 

“Tn less than a month hence, the whole tribe, 
having performed the errand upon which they 
were sent, of propogating their species, will, ina 
great measure, have disappeared; and, ina little 
while after, the eggs having produced their 
young, the larva will penetrate the earth and 
remain there—but in what particular localities, 
has never yet been satisfactorily decided—until 
another periodical revolution shall come round, 
when they will visit us, as have their predeces- 
sors upon the present occasion.” 





PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 


The Academy of Sciences in Paris has award- 
ed the Lalande Medal to M. de Gasparis for his 
discovery of the planet Hygeia, in April, 1849; 
and shared its astronomical prize for 1830 be- 
tween him and some others, for his discovery, in 
May last, of Parthenope, and in November of 
another, yet unnamed, the Victoria, on the 13th 
last September, another since named Egeria. It 
is the thirteenth planet, or asteroid, now known 
to exist between Mars and Jupiter, nine of 
which were discovered in the course of the last 
five years, and three in six monthsof 1850. The 
first of the thirteen was discovered on the first 
day of the last half century, and the thirteenth 
within a few weeks of its close. 

Four of the thirteen were discovered in Great 
Britain, four in Italy, and five in Germany, by 
seven observers only—M. Hind and Prof. Gas- 
paris having discovered three each, and Piazza, 
Harding and Graham one each. Metis, which 
was first seen by Mr. Graham at Mr. Cooper’s 
Observatory, Morkee Castle, Ireland, is believed 
to be the smallest of the thirteen, as when near- 
est it does not appear brighter than a star of 
the eleventh magnitude, whilst Vesta appears of 
the sixth. 

Lieut. Maury officially informs the Washing- 
ton Republic that this last new planet, “ Kgeria’”’ 
was observed at the National Observatory, in 
Washington, on the night of the 25th Decem- 
ber. He gives its apparent position, and says :— 
this planet also belongs to the family of Aste- 
riods, It is the thirteenth of the series, and its 
appearance is that of a star of the eleventh mag- 
nitude.— Scientific American. 





BLASTING ROCKS. 


Blasting rocks by the old process consists in 
making holes in a proper spot, by using a heavy 
iron bar, of which the successive strokes produce 
the desired effect; the hole then is cylindrical 
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and rather conical, being wider at the top by 
the friction of the rod bar against its sides. The 
wder has not then all the effect which it could 
ave, and can never be used in large quantity. 
A process used with full success, is this: a deep 
hole is first made in the above manner, then a 
glass tube is inserted, and strong sulphuric acid 
mixed with a small proportion of water, is pour- 
ed in; the acid dissolves part of the stone; the 
sulphite is then extracted, and the bottom 
washed by sending down some water, which is 
pumped out, by any means whatever; this ope- 
ration is repeated as many times as is necessary 
to produce at the bottom of the hole a kind of 
pouch, which is well dried by using rags or any- 
thing similar. This pouch is then filled with 
powder by the common process of ramming, and 
then blasted. The quantity of powder being as 
iarge as it may seem necessary, permits us to blow 
up, with a single charge, as much as with ten 
of the old process, and to have larger blocks, if 
desired. — Scientific American. 





Selected for Friends’ Review. 
HOW OLD ART THOU? 


Count not the days that have idly flown, 

The years that were vainly spent— 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own, 
When thy spirit stands before the throne, 

To account for the talents lent. 


But remember the hours redeemed from sin, 
The moments employed for Heaven ;— 

Oh! few and evil thy days have been, 

Thy life is a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given. 


Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate ? 
Will thy sun stand still on his way? 

Both hasten on—and thy spirit’s fate 

Rests on the point of life's little date— 
Then live—while ‘tis called to-day! 


Life's waning hours, like the Sybil’s page, 
As they lessen, in value rise : 
Oh rouse and live! nor deem that man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship America, from Liver- 
pool on the 31st ult., arrived at Boston on the 11th 
instant. 

Encianp.—The first clause of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill passed in the House of Commons, on the 
30th ult., by a vote of 244 to 62. On the evening 
of the 27th ult. the Protectionists held a meeting at 
Tamworth, the residence of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. Inthe evening a large mob assembled in 
the streets, throwing stones into the building, break- 
ing windows, chandeliers, &c., and injuring the 
— assembled there. A severe conflict ensued 
vetween the Protectionists and the mob. A num- 
ber of the latter were arrested. 

Upwards of 50,000 persons had visited the Glass 
Palace in one day. 

Emigration continued as brisk as at the opening 
of spring. 
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The United Service Gazette states that the 
incurred in the first month of hostilities at thet 
of Good Hope, was about £260,000, and that i: \ 
been £80,000 to £90,000, per month, since. 

Faance.—The petition movement in favour 9; 
revision of the Constitution was increasing daily 
A strong desire is manifested for the continuation 
Louis Napoleon in power. M. Paschal Znprat’ 
amendment to the National Guard's Bill has ls, 
rejected by the Assembly. 7 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria remains » 
Warsaw, in company with the Emperor of Rys:, 
and the King of Prussia. The result of thei; ee 
ferences has not transpired. : 


Huncary.—A great sensation has been create; 
throughout Hungary, by the arrest of the Countes 
Jeleky and her companion, Madame Erdley. 
Deltalgo. They have been ordered for trial ‘by , 
court martial at Peterwardein. The Countess j; 
accused of having been the medium of correspond. 
ence between the refugees in London and Asia 
Minor, and their partizans in Hungary. Some of 
the correspondence has been seized. 


PortucaL.—A new Cabinet has been forme) 
principally of Progressistas, with the Duke of Sq). 
danha as President of the Council. All the new 
Ministers are held to be men of honour and intes. 
rity, and have before been Ministers of State. The 
Cortez would be dissolved, and a new election be 
held as soon asa law could be framed, by a com. 
mittee appointed for that purpose, 

Areeria.—A battle had taken place between the 
Cabylese and the French forces, in which the 
former were defeated, with the loss of 300 killed, 
and over 1300 wounded. 


Hayt1.—We learn that through the influence of 
M. Raybaud, French Consul General and Charge 
d’Affairs to the Government of Hayti, and — 
Usher, the British Consul General at Hayti, the Em. 
peror Faustin had been induced to express himself 
to the following effect, in regard to his future move. 
ments towards the Dominicans, viz: “That while 
his majesty would abstain, at all hazards, from any 
specific treaty with St. Domingo, he consented to 
hold himself entirely on the defensive, and would 
not cause his army to cross the frontier, unless com- 
pelled to do so by some aggressive act on the part 
of the Dominicans.” The rebellion of Prince 
Botos has been suppressed by the Government. 
He had fled to the woods. 


Mexico.—Our advices from this country are to 
the 30th ult. Congress did not adjourn til] the 23d 
ult., and every thing was in-the utmost confusion. 
The bill granting extraordinary powers to the Pre- 
sident had fail It is stated that the country has 
suffered exceedingly from droughts. Very little 
rain appears to have fallen there during the last 
nine months. Many of the roads are said to be 
impassable for want of water. Corn and flour are 
extravagantly high. Great numbers of domestic 
animals have perished. 

The American schooner, Helen Moore, had bees 
seized at Mazatlan, her rigging destroyed, and s 
diers ters on board. 

Yellow fever was raging fatally at Vera Crvz. 

The Tehuantepec survey had been completed. _ 

Deuseyec.<The: waters of the bl Mississipp! 
and its branches appear to be subsiding, but the 
lower parts of this river are still very much swollen. 
The Missouri is reported to have received large 4 
cessions from the Kansas and Osage rivers. 








